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FOREWORD 


T IS FITTING 100 years after Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Jewett 
I and three faithful Indian Christians held, on New Year’s 
day, 1854, a sunrise prayer service on a hill overlooking Ongole, 
that American Baptists should review the work now being 
done on that field of South India. Appropriately, too, the pro- 
motional material of the 1954 World Fellowship Offering has 
focused special attention on India. A film strip called, The 
Village Path (available from the Visual-Aids Department) 
gives a vivid picture of the work of an Indian Bible woman. 
A long-playing record (also available from the Visual-Aids 
Department) presents dramatically the power of the Christian 
Gospel to free an individual caught in the fearful toils of 
Karma. Missions and the Crusader have carried excellent 
articles on India during 1954. 


In the compass of the following brief story of the South 
India field, it is impossible to record the many heroic stories 
of Indian nationals and American Baptist missionaries who, 
with invincible faith and in constant prayer, are bringing to 
fruition the lines of Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D., as he spoke of 
the “Lone Star Mission”’: 


Shine on ‘“‘Lone Star” till earth redeemed, 
In dust shall bid its idols fall; 

And thousands, where thy radiance beamed, 
Shall crown the Saviour Lord of all. 


Many thousands in India today do “‘crown the Saviour Lord 
of all.” But there are thousands more who still do not know 
Him. This little book is sent forth with prayer that many 
more, both Indian nationals and American youth may be 
called to augment that band of faithful saints, both Indian 
and Western, who now carry on the tremendous task of mak- 
ing Christ and His Salvation known throughout India. There 
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also goes forth a prayer for strength, wisdom and vision, on 
behalf of that band of Christian workers who must daily meet 
the challenges and the problems on the field and must face 
opportunities too numerous for their small number to grasp. 
God give us each such deep concern for His Kingdom in India 
that we may not fail Him or our colleagues on the field. 


—(Mrs. B. E.) KATHERINE L. READ 
Home Department, A.B.F.M.S. 


New York, N. Y. 
April 1, 1955 


(South (Jas 


The country  InptAis one of the most fascinating countries 

in the world. It is a land of contrasts: direst 
poverty and fabulous wealth, highest mountains, greatest rain- 
fall, cyclones, cholera, drought, famine. Here one sees great 
tea plantations, brilliant flowering jungles, exotic fruits, ancient 
and beautiful palaces, temples and tombs, as well as hovels 
in which human beings make their homes. India still has almost 
insurmountable problems in poverty, disease and illiteracy but 
the new India is rapidly improving industry with numbers of 
new hydro-electric plants, increased irrigation, and develop- 
ments along health and educational lines. 

No one can ever fully understand complex India. From the 
early 17th century until 1947 the whole of the subcontinent 
of India was largely under British control. Since Aug. 15, 
1947, this subcontinent has been independent, as two self- 
governing nations: the Republics of India and Pakistan. In 
the former, we have a land area of approximately 1,200,000 
square miles and a population of 360,000,000. Labor is the chief 
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asset of India and is almost inexhaustible. Climatic conditions 
range from intense cold in the Himalayas to temperatures of 
110° and 120° in the shade in southern cities. The chief crops 
are rice, millet, chillies, beans, cotton, jute and castor oil seeds. 
India has one fourth of all the cattle in the world—170,000,000 
cows, 46,000,000 buffaloes, goats, etc. Because the Hindus hold 
cows in reverence they do not eat meat, milk is scarce, and 
the animals eat more food than they provide and so prove an 
economic liability. Before World War II, India ranked eighth 
among the countries of the world in manufactured products 
and probably has a better ranking now. Steel mills, ship- 
building, sugar refining, paper making and processing of cotton 
and jute are the chief industries. 


The people THE PEOPLE live chiefly in farm villages—in 

650,000 villages where populations are under 
5,000 and most villages average only 520. Agriculture, weav- 
ing, pottery, metal-working, oil-pressing, and water-handling 
are the chief pursuits. Some 82% of the land is devoted to 
crops, but without large annual imports many people starve. 
In most areas agricultural methods are very primitive, with 
water wheels and hand plows much in evidence. In a land 
where the average wage is about twenty cents a day it is small 
wonder that debt and dire need go hand in hand. India’s 
characteristic imbalance of wealth is much in evidence in 
rural areas. Landlordism holds for the few but landlessness 
and dismal poverty are the lot of the overwhelming majority. 
The death rate in India is almost 22 per 1,000 and life expec- 
tancy is 32 years as compared with 65 years in the United 
States. About 15% of the people can read and write and 
books are few. The illiterate must hire commercial letter- 
writers to write or to read even personal letters for them or 
to handle any official document that may come their way. 
News travels largely by word of mouth and the village well 
or village tank, where the women must go for the family 
supply of water, becomes a social gathering place as well as 
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a news exchange. India has 15 major and 24 minor languages, 
720 dialects and 238 tribal tongues. Each language group has 
its own traditions and customs, usually rooted in religious 
beliefs. Thus each language group is divided socially and 
economically, as well as linguistically from other language 
groups in India. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the whole Indian subcon- 
tinent is hungry and undernourished all the time, Stephen 
Neill in Under Three Flags tells us. The outcastes have the 
worst of it, and a large part of India’s population would feel 
fortunate indeed if it could count on one good meal (a hand- 
ful of parched grain) every day. But in many areas there are 
sturdy families who follow the harvest from farm to farm 
and in the four months’ work of two harvests collect in pay- 
ment enough grain to feed them for eight months of the year. 
Man has a recorded history in India, dating back some 5,000 
years, and has lived there much longer. He has developed a 
civilization and various arts of a high order. Literature, paint- 
ing, the drama, and statesmanship flourish today. Beauty, for 
those who have eyes to see, may be found almost everywhere, 
even though often in sharp contrast to the ugly. The gay- 
coloured, graceful saris of even the poorer Indian women, as 
well as the exquisite textures and embroidery found in the 
garments of the wealthy, and the jewels worn as nose orna- 
ments, or on hands, feet or in the ears, impress every visitor. 
The word “misery” is too often used to describe the folk of 
Asian countries and is unfair to the vigor, courage and almost 
unfailing cheerfulness of a great people. The people of India 
are divided into many races and use hundreds of languages 
and dialects. 


Religions Hinpuism, the dominant religion, with some 

255,000,000 adherents, is not one faith but 
many faiths ranging from the lowest forms of animism to philo- 
sophic and mystical Brahmanism. A strong caste system per- 
sists, consisting of grades from well-educated Brahmins (the 
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Typical village 
scene 


ruling classes and merchants) to the lesser servant-classes, and 
finally to the abject poverty of the various outcaste stratas. 
Secular laws, doing away legally with the caste systems, have 
not in five years destroyed a system that has been more than 
five centuries in the making. The Hindu faith is deeply en- 
trenched and forms the root fiber controlling the social, the 
economic and spiritual spheres of daily life. The Moslems, in 
both India and Pakistan, number 92,000,000. The Sikhs— 
originating through an attempt to unite Islam and Hinduism 
—number 5,700,000. Today about 3,000 Protestant mission- 
aries work in India and Protestant Christians number at least 
4,000,000. Bishop Stephen Neill estimates that there are in 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon between eleven and twelve million 
Christians, of all sects, including Roman Catholics. 


Christ comes to India A story has persisted through 

the centuries that the Gospel of 
Christ was first preached in India by the apostle Thomas. In 
Travancore, on the south-west coast, the church dates back 
certainly as far as the sixth century. Roman Catholic mission- 
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aries came to Goa, on the west coast, ten centuries later. The 
first two Protestant missionaries were Germans who arrived 
in 1706. William Carey, the first English missionary, arrived 
on the east coast near Calcutta in 1793. Samuel Day, who 
arrived on Feb. 5, 1836, was the first American Baptist mis- 
sionary to take the Gospel to 25,000,000 Telugu people in 
South India. 


New boundaries  SoutH INp1IA, as a geographic area, is 
in South India composed of five main linguistic sub- 

divisions. It is in the Telugu-speaking 
area, the size of which is roughly that of New York and Penn- 
sylvania combined that American Baptists work. The area 
lies along the Bay of Bengal in what is now the newly inaugu- 
rated Andhra State (it became a political entity on Oct. 1, 
1953) and extends into the eastern half of Hyderabad State. 
These thirty million people, who are the responsibility of 
American Baptists, form the third largest language group in 
New India. The other two large language groups are those 
who use Hindi and Bengali. 

For the first twenty-nine years of the mission’s existence, 
only three American Baptist missionary couples carried on the 
work of the American Baptist Telugu Mission—Rev. Samuel 
Day, who established a mission station in Nellore, 1840; Rev. 
Lyman Jewett, who translated the Bible into Telugu; Rev. 
John EK. Clough, who opened in 1866 Ongole station, the 
center from which grew almost all other South India stations. 
These men and their respective wives carried on for twenty- 
nine years against discouragingly slow response from the 
Hindu people. In 1854 on New Year’s morning before sunrise 
when Dr. and Mrs. Jewett and three Indian Christians, Nursu, 
Julia and Ruth, climbed a stony hill overlooking Ongole, and 
there held a prayer meeting, American Baptists had only one 
mission station, Nellore. The Convention in America, skeptical 
of the success of this mission field, had come to refer to Nellore 
as “The Lone Star Mission” and had seriously considered clos- 
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ing the work. When despair was justified and where failure 
might have been accepted by men and women of lesser faith, 
Dr. and Mrs. Jewett prayed that just as the sun was rising 
over the Bay of Bengal, Christ, the Son of Righteousness, 
might rise and shine in that dark land. With no doubt that 
God would answer their prayers, Dr. Jewett pointed to a plot 
of land which would be suitable for the new mission station. 
Here in 1866 John E. Clough established Ongole Station. 


Today in South India American BaPTists today, 100 

years after the Jewett prayer 
meeting, have 25 mission stations, 69 missionaries, 439 orga- 
nized churches (73% self-supporting) 686 schools, and 4 hos- 
pitals. Church members number 126,755. Only God’s own 
record books would reveal the large number who secretly 
cherish in their own hearts the good news of the Christian 
faith. Many hear and believe with joy, but they find it diffi- 
cult to see how they can possibly break with their families, 
their villages, or their culture in order to confess Christ openly. 
The marvel of it is that so many do openly confess, although 
it often means being disowned by the family, being cast out 
of a village, or other drastic persecution. And another marvel 
is that many village Christians, in spite of their meager daily 
earnings have sacrificed with joy and have built their own 
churches and have even felt the responsibility of taking the 
Gospel to other areas. American Baptists can count the tens 
of thousands who crowd into schools, into hospitals, into 
churches and into open-air-meetings. 


a. Evangelism THE prime necessity of training indige- 

nous leadership and developing well- 
trained Christians is the responsibility of those sent to win 
converts to the Christian faith. Most Christian missions have 
been able to train leaders and teach new-Christians at a rate 
consistent with the yearly increase in conversions. But start- 
ing with the ingathering of 9,606 souls who openly declared 
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themselves for Christ within a period of six months which 
took place in 1878, up to the present day, the rate of conver- 
sions among American Baptists has far exceeded the ability 
of the small Christian staff to train and teach new Christians. 
For the early missionaries, the task was made more difficult 
by poor roads—or none at all—lack of quick transportation, 
illiteracy, superstition and disease. For present day mission- 
aries roads and transportation have improved but the other 
hindrances still exist, and new ones appear. 

In 1876 John E. Clough accepted from the government the 
task of digging a portion of the Buckingham Canal in order 
to provide relief work for the people in South India, who were 
dying by thousands due to a great famine. Three million per- 
ished in South India at that time. Following each day’s work, 
John Clough and his team of preachers held meetings with 
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the laborers. The starving people soon wanted for themselves 
the God of the Christians, who led His followers to be con- 
cerned for the needs of others. The missionary, wishing to 
avoid even the appearance of bribing or paying people to 
become Christians, waited for nearly two years before consent- 
ing to baptize those who had requested it. But on July 2, 
1878, there began a great revival. On the first day 614 were 
baptized and on the following day 2,222 had joined the group. 
Upon the minute band of early missionaries in the days of 
Clough and Jewett fell the impossible task of training and 
teaching this vast number of new Christians. Because of this 
responsibility John Clough expressed the fear that perhaps 
these masses of converts would go back into their old ways 
just as rapidly as they had come forth. But this was not the 
case. Baptisms continued in great numbers, and churches 
mushroomed. It was indeed a second Pentecost. 

At the annual meeting of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, held in Boston in 1890, Dr. Henry C. Mabie, a life- 
long friend of Dr. John Clough, was moved to tell of the urgent 
needs and opportunities in foreign fields and particularly of 
those in the Telugu Mission. The next day Dr. Mabie was 
elected Home Secretary and it was decided that he should 
visit all the foreign fields and study the situation. It was 
agreed that the Union would abide by Dr. Mabie’s findings, 
whatever they might be. Dr. Mabie reached the Telugu Mis- 
sion in January 1891. The Home Secretary and Dr. Clough’s 
fellow missionaries joined in urging Dr. Clough to visit the 
U.S.A. to enlist twenty-five new missionaries for the Telugu 
field. In May, 1891, Dr. Clough placed before the Annual 
Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union in Boston 
a request for twenty-five new men and $50,000.00 for the 
support and enlargement of the Telugu work. The Union gave 
full authority to Dr. Clough to place his requests before the 
denomination. Much broken in health, Dr. Clough found it 
necessary to recuperate for six months before presenting his 
needs to the Baptists of America. “By the spring of 1892,” Dr. 
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Clough recorded, “I considered my task completed. Twenty- 
five men had been enlisted and $50,000.00 raised.”’ The records 
of the American Baptist Missionary Union reveal that from 
1891 through 1893 the following reinforcements for the mis- 
sionary staff of the Telugu field sailed from the U.S.A.: 


Under the A.B.F.M.S.—12 couples and 7 single men 


Under the W.A.B.F.M.S.—10 single women 
(4 of the couples were appointed in 1890) 


As the members of village churches grew, and as new mis- 
sionaries were sent from America, lay leaders were called to- 
gether once a month for study and prayer. These meetings 
were called “‘Nellasaries,” and continue to this day. Since illit- 
eracy is still so prevalent, the Bible can be placed in the hands 
of comparatively few. Literacy is higher among Christians than 
among any other groups in India and compared with John 
Clough’s time, the Bible is widely read today. Touring, for 
verbal instruction, and preaching still is and will remain one of 
the major demands for the Christian worker. With increase in 
general education, all castes today show great interest in the 
written word. Because caste-barriers often prevent seekers 
from openly showing an interest in Christianity, Bible corre- 
spondence courses, and Book Clubs have become popular (see 
section on Ramapatnam). Since Hinduism is not just a reli- 
gious belief, but a very meticulous, ritual-filled way of life, 
Christianity has had to show converts an entirely new way of 
life, not just in ideals, but in every facet of existence—daily 
habits, housing, eating, health, trades, economy. The less well- 
indoctrinated lower castes accept Christianity with fewer social 
consequences and have been prone to respond to Christianity 
in masses. The well-educated Hindus, people of deep under- 
standing and great knowledge, do not succumb to mass 
methods but rather to patient, personal witness. Although 
all groups of the Indian community are coming into Christian 
fellowship, one might easily be discouraged in realizing that 
only six million (Protestants and Catholics) out of India’s 350 
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million are Christians. The task of evangelization has hardly 
begun. It is a task which will require the finest in spiritual 
preparation, in patience, in tact, and in understanding. 


Indian road laborers 


b. Education THE mass movement of 1878 precipitated 

the most urgent need to provide new 
Christians with an adequate understanding of their new faith. 
They needed to learn to read and to study the Bible for them- 
selves. To attain this goal, it was necessary to begin with the 
elements of education in hundreds of village schools. Karly 
missionaries set standards of rural educational work which 
sought to build a stable faith but also to meet a human need 
—the need to stay alive. India’s poverty keeps the country in 
the depths of economic despair. Wretchedly poor communities 
among lower castes cannot hope to become strong self-support- 
ing churches. Poverty is acute when one earns only 20 cents 
a day. Relief is often given and charity is part of the mis- 
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sion’s daily life. Yet the strong, indigenous movement will 
be one where stewardship is understood and where trades 
and professions are developed in balance with the community 
needs. Today American Baptists have in South India 658 
primary schools, 22 grammar schools, 6 high schools, one 
theological seminary and share with other missions in main- 
taining Andhra Christian College, Madras Woman’s College, 
Vellore Christian Medical School and Nursing School and 
The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Madenapalle. 
There is a total enrollment in American Baptist schools of 
South India of 47,430 pupils. The schools are 89% self-sup- 
porting. The challenge to the American Christian educator is 
a stirring one, providing scope for any talent, technique, origi- 
nal thought, resourcefulness and consecration to the greatest 
of all educational purposes: the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God. 


ce. The Ministry THE aim of the ministry of healing is 
of Healing to show in a practical way the com- 
passion of Jesus for those who suffer 

and His saving power. Neither separate evangelistic or educa- 
tional approaches can excell medical work in its opportunities 
for Christian witness. It is the love and the care of the nurse, 
the hospital, and the doctor which have won the confidence of 
Indian people in the hospital. The mission doctor must be a 
specialist in all diseases, for he will be confronted with medical 
problems which he cannot refer elsewhere because of the great 
distances between large medical centers or because of the 
patient’s poverty. A modern miracle is the mission doctor’s 
ability to cope with a wide and different variety of diseases. 
He is the first to confess that it is the Great Physician who 
has granted him the wisdom and skill to carry on his work. 
Likewise the mission trained-nurse finds herself engaged in 
nursing administration, developing efficient bedside nursing, 
teaching student nurses, managing hospital personnel, and 
doing a good deal of difficult nursing herself. It is the mission- 
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ary nurses, who with Christian humility are willing to under- 
take a work thought unseemly by Hindus, who have brought 
nursing in India to its present standards. On the whole, mis- 
sion hospitals have maintained the highest standards not only 
of service, but also of scientific medicine. American Baptists 
today maintain in South India four hospitals, three nursing 
schools and 13 rural dispensaries and roadside clinics, as well 
as having a share in the union missionary project of the 
Vellore Christian Center and Hospital. Last year (1953) 
American Baptists in their ministry of healing in South India 
cared for 9,293 in-patients, 31,507 out-patients and performed 
2,000 operations. This was accomplished with a missionary 
staff of 5 doctors, 7 nurses and 8 Indian doctors and 56 Indian 
trained nurses. 


An appeal From the American Baptist Telugu mission- 

aries comes a challenge for more missionary 
personnel in the following words: “This is a welcome to sacri- 
fice, not to an easy life. This is an adventure in the realm of 
the spirit, where the guide is the Cross, and the reward is a 
satisfaction and peace that passes understanding. This is the 
life for the Christian who is brave enough to push away from 
the shores of safe spiritual experience and launch out into 
the deep waters. We call to you from a land that is dark and 
struggling for its spiritual life.”’ 


“Some can go 
More can give 
But all can pray.” 


A pastor and a 
teacher beside 
the preamble 

to India’s 

New constitution 


SUMMARY OF STATION STATISTICS 


GENERAL STATISTICS (1953) 


25 mission stations (18 stations 439 organized churches 

only with resident missionaries) (73% self-supporting) 
68 missionaries 3,619 baptisms for the year 
74 ordained Indian ministers 3,000,000 population of mission 
424 Indian evangelistic workers field. 

19) 1B) UO) ANTE ECO) IN| 

658 Primary Schools St. Christopher’s Training 
22 Grammar Schools College, Madras 
6 High Schools 1 theological seminary— 
Union Christian Colleges Ramapatnam 

Andhra Christian College, 47,430 total student enrollment 

Guntur 342 Indian teachers 

Madras Woman’s Christian 5 missionary educators 

College, Madras Schools 89% self-supporting. 
MEDICAL 

5 Missionary doctors 13 rural dispensaries and 
8 Indian doctors roadside clinics 
7 missionary trained nurses 3 nursing schools 
4 Hospitals 155 student nurses 
507 Beds 56 trained Indian nurses 
9,293 In-patients 1 Union Medical College 
31,507 Out-patients (Vellore Christian Medical 
2,000 Operations College and Hospital). 


DETAILED STATION REPORTS 


While the location of resident missionaries is listed in the 
more detailed account of each station which immediately fol- 
lows, there are usually new missionary recruits (studying the 
language or not yet arrived on the field) for whom the South 
India Mission has not yet made final designation. At the writ- 
ing of this report the following were so undesignated: 

Rev. and Mrs. R. E. Gregory in U.S.A. 

Statistics quoted are taken from the 1954 edition of Along 
Kingdom Highways. Land areas of the fields have been 
taken from missionary newsletters or from All Kingdoms and 
Tongues. 
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THE FIVE 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The South India Field is divided into five Associations, 
namely the Central, Deccan, Northern, Southern and Western 
Associations. Each of these associations covers the following 


stations: 


1. Central Association 
Donakonda 
Kanigiri 
Ongole 
Podili 


2. Deccan Association 
Hanumakonda 
Jangaon 
Nalgonda 
Secunderabad 
Suriapett 


3. Northern Association 
Bapatla 
Guntur 
Gurzalla 


Mr. and Mrs. 
L. E. Rowland’s 
touring cart 
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Madira 
Narasaravupet 
Sattennapalle 
Vinukonda 


. Southern Association 


Allur 

Atmakur 
Kavali-Udayagiri 
Madras 

Nellore 
Ramapatnam 


. Western Association 
Cumbum 

Kurmool 

Markapur 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Donakonda-—established 1903 


1. Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. H. Johansson 
(non-resident) Baptist Union of Sweden 

. National workers—202 

. Types of work—evangelistic, educational 

. Area of the field, 616 square miles 

. Population of the field—120,000; Baptists are responsible for 
100,000 

6. Churches—42, thirty-nine are entirely self-supporting; 39 other 
places of worship 

7. Church members—7,173 

8. Schools—69 
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There are no cities in this field. One hundred and fifty vil- 
lages, in most of which Christians are to be found, are the 
responsibility of the Christian staff of Donakonda. It is the 
aim of American Baptists to have a school available for each 
Christian community and in most instances this has neces- 
sitated establishing a village school wherever a church has 
come into being. Only as Christians are able to read the Bible 
for themselves can they become strong and mature in their 
beliefs. Even with such educational opportunities open to 
them, comparatively few Christians can afford an education 
for their children. Those who are literate read aloud to other 
Christians in the family or in the village and so the word is 
spread. By a mutual arrangement, American and Swedish 
Baptists cooperate in this station. The Baptist Union of Swe- 
den furnishes the missionary personnel, who work in coopera- 
tion with American Baptists in fields started and conducted 
by the latter. In the case of the Johanssons this is particularly 
appropriate inasmuch as Mrs. Johansson, neé Carol Brown, 
first went out to India under the W.A.B.F.M.S. and she and 
Mr. Johansson were married in 1952. In 1954 Mr. Johansson 
wrote: “During one of my tours a Hindu came to my tent to 
ask for help. In our conversation he told me he liked Christ, 
although he did not know him as Saviour. He asked for a 
Bible. A single small kerosene lamp serves his home. In this 
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light the villagers read their Bible. I believe there are many 
like the man who came to my tent. They know the way of 
salvation but they dare not break with their social and eco- 
nomic connections.” 


Kanigiri—established 1892 


Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. Michael T. Ray 

. National workers—207 

Types of work—evangelistic, educational 

. Area of field—1,014 square miles 

. Population of field—168,000; Baptists are responsible for 163,000 
of these 

6. Churches—33 all are entirely self-supporting; 117 other places 
of worship 

7. Church members—9,864 

8. Schools—56 


This station is 40 miles from the nearest railway station 
with which it is connected by bus. There are over 400 villages 
in this area. Each village, like all those of the South India 
field, is made up of at least two sections, the caste section and 
the outcaste palem (area). A primary and a secondary school, 
each with boarding department for boys and girls are main- 
tained at the station. Missionary Ray, reporting on the work 
of this field in 1953, wrote: ‘Rain forced us back after we had 
been on tour only two days... The rivers began to flood... 


School girls and 
their boxes 
—Kanigiri 


We forded the river in two places and got stuck right in the 
middle, both times... It took us five to six hours to travel thir- 
teen miles... Last year our higher elementary school classes 
began going to nearby villages to present Christmas plays. 
This year several Hindu school headmasters invited us to visit 
their schools. Our school children have been saving their 
money to buy small gifts for the village boys and girls and we 
have added a bit of hard candy and an old Christmas card to 
their gift.”” Yerraguntla Periah, the first outcaste Madiga con- 
vert in the Telugu mission who became the pioneer of a great 
mass movement to Christianity among his people, was born 
and was won to Christ in this area. 


Ongole—established 1866 


1. Missionary personnel— 


Rev. and Mrs. John C. Martin 
Harriet Barrington, R. N. 
Marion O. Boehr, M.D. 
Newton R. Eaton, M.D. 
Mrs. Newton R. Eaton, M.D. 
A. G. Boggs, M.D. (on furlough) 
Mrs. A. G. Boggs (on furlough) 
Elsa Eriksson, R.N. 

(Baptist Union of Sweden) 
W. E. Braisted, M.D. 
Mrs. W. E. Braisted, R.N. 


. National workers—724 

. Types of work—evangelistic, educational; medical 

. Population of field—307,970; Baptists are responsible for 275,015 

. Churches—438, including Ongole Town Church; all are entirely 
self-supporting; 232 other places of worship 

6. Church members—16,212 

7. Schools—206, including High School for Boys; Harriet Clough 

Memorial Training School for Girls 
8. Medical—Clough Memorial Hospital (founded 1916); Clough 
Memorial Nurses Training School 
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Ongole, situated in the heart of the Telugu Country, was 
for a number of years the center for several of the American 
Baptist stations in South India. Opened in 1866 by John E. 
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Clough, it became the scene of one of the most remarkable 
revivals in mission history, in which 2,222 outcastes were bap- 
tized in a single day and 9,000 in six months. Ongole is also an 
educational center, with three separate schools, including the 
Nurses’ Training School. Missionary J. C. Martin wrote of 
the challenging opportunity offered in The Religious Emphasis 
week held in 1953: ‘“‘What an inspiration it was to speak to a 
crowd of 800 high school students for three days in succession 
on what Christianity is. From these meetings we had 41 new 
decisions for Christ.’ Ongole is also the site of Clough Memo- 
rial Hospital. It is to this hospital that Dr. and Mrs. William 
Braisted, formerly of the West China field have been redesig- 
nated. Dr. Arthur G. Boggs wrote in 1953 concerning the work 
of this hospital: ““Miss Barrington returned from furlough to 
assume the leadership of the Nurses’ Training School and a 
hundred other responsibilities which she carried with notable 
success. The Nurses’ Training School has 23 men and 44 girls 
enrolled. Within one or two years all instruction will be given 
in English, which will simplify the teaching problem. A plan of 
affiliation between this hospital and our Nellore hospital is in 
operation, by which their senior nurses come to us for four 
months of surgical training and in turn our students go to 
them for a course in midwifery,...Our chapel, dedicated a 


A happy Moslem patient, 
Ongole Hospital 


year ago, is in daily use by different groups. ... We are some- 
times cheered by reports of persons in other places, such as a 
Sudra woman (of the farmer caste) a hundred miles away 
who became a Christian because she had spent time in our 
hospital as a surgical case.”” Dr. and Mrs. Eaton took over the 
work of the hospital when Dr. Boggs left on furlough in the 
fall of 1954. One cannot help wondering how Rev. and Mrs. 
John Clough, who laboured in this spot for so many years 
would feel, could they return to see the advances made in less 
than 100 years. How would they feel, could they worship in 
the beautiful Jewett Memorial building of the Ongole Town 
church? The church is not only self-supporting, but mate- 
rially aids other churches and institutions. The Cloughs’ 
grandson, John Clough Martin, is in charge of the evangelistic 
work of this field. 


Podili—established 1894 


1. Missionary personnel— 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Joiner 
Rev. and Mrs. H. Johansson (Baptist Union of Sweden) 

. National workers—209 

. Types of work—educational, evangelistic, medical 

. Population of field—61,700; Baptists are responsible for 3,621 

. Churches—44, all are entirely self-supporting; 45 other places 
of worship 

6. Church members—3,621 

7. Schools—63, Dispensary—1 (The Clarke Memorial Dispensary) 
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This station, first established by and still the responsibility 
of American Baptists, is at present staffed by missionaries 
from the Baptist Union of Sweden. By mutual agreement in 
1951, The Baptist Union of Sweden undertook to supply three 
missionary families and two single missionaries to work in 
close cooperation with American Baptists in stations still con- 
ducted by the latter. The missionaries at Podili, supported by 
the Baptist Union of Sweden, come under this happy arrange- 
ment. Mr. Johansson wrote in 1954: “In February a leaflet- 
campaign was conducted. This was organized so that Christian 
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leaflets really went out to Hindus and Mohammedans in 250 
villages. This campaign gave the Christians an opportunity to 
witness to their fellow-countrymen. In some villages, where 
there had never been a Christian teacher, we were not wel- 


Looking through a gate into a Hindu temple, Nellore 


comed. In other words, we were well received when a Christian 
teacher’s influence had prepared the way for us.” The dispen- 
sary is under the care of Dr. Eaton from Clough Memorial 
Hospital in Ongole (30 miles away). Twice a month Dr. Eaton 
visits the dispensary but many patients are taken to Ongole 
Hospital by jeep. 
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THE DECCAN ASSOCIATION 
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Hanumakonda—established 1879 


1. Missionary personnel— 
Rev. F. P. Manley (non-resident) 
Dorothy C. Asplund, R.N. (on furlough) 

Dr. and Mrs. Lee M. Howard 

Elsie M. Larson, R.N. (on furlough) 

Sadie E. Robbins, R.N. 

Marion I. Criswell, M.D. 


Three ambulatory patients, Hanumakonda Hospital 


National workers—89 

Types of work—evangelistic, educational, medical 

Area of field—3,500 

Population of field—328,900 

Churches—7; three are entirely self-supporting; 30 other places 
of worship 

Church members—3,996 

8. Schools—42 

9. Medical: Hospital—1, Dispensaries—11 
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Hanumakonda, in the most northern part of the South India 
field, derives its name from Hanuman, the monkey god, and 
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konda, a hill; hence the name means “Hill of the Monkey 
God.” It is built within the walls that once surrounded Fort 
Warungal, for centuries the capital of the ancient Telugu 
kings. Dr. Timpany started medical work at this station in 
1895. The medical mission consisted of a small clinic held on 
the veranda of his home. Not long after the initiation of this 
work there was an outbreak of cholera and Dr. Timpany gave 
help where he could. In appreciation of his assistance the 
townsmen of Hanumakonda, Mohammedans as well as Hin- 
dus, helped him build the first group of three hospital build- 
ings. These had eight beds for men and eight for women. That 
was in 1902. In 1955 the hospital, under the direction of Dr. 
Lee Howard has 160 beds. Ten thousand out-patients and 
nearly two thousand in-patients are treated in an average 
year. In 1954 with only four doctors, close to a thousand 
operations were performed. Also during this year, 1954, a new 
administration building, which contains offices, admitting 
room, laboratory, blood-banks, pharmacy and an X-ray room 
was added. The first designation of the 1954 World Fellowship 
Offering furnished a new X-ray machine for this hospital. The 
hospital still lacks a maternity ward, a children’s nursery and 
ward and much technical equipment before it can be con- 
sidered an adequate plant. For example, in the new operating 
theater the light is furnished by jeep headlights and the steri- 
lizing is done with ancient equipment which takes hours to 
meet the needs. Concerning medical needs in India, Dr. 
Howard wrote: “About 30% of all Indian patients who seek 
hospital or dispensary care come to mission hospitals. It is a 
tragedy that the government hospitals which exist are located 
in the cities, for 88% of the population is rural. These rural 
folk are without benefit of any concerted effort or medical 
care.” The hospital conducts a Nurses’ Training School, under 
the direction of Miss Dorothy C. Asplund. Missionary nurses 
have not only brought a high standard to the profession but 
have also opened new vistas of consecrated service to the 
womanhood of India. In addition to the hospital services, the 
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medical staff conducts rural clinics. Of the opportunities 
offered here Dr. Newton Eaton, now transferred to Ongole, 
wrote: ‘“The out-patient clinic work is growing and often there 
are aS many as 100 patients waiting for us on our monthly 
trips, as we stop at three places enroute to Jangaon.” 

The station-school carries on a practical daily-life program 
in religious education, and a junior church is maintained with 
increasing interest and numbers. Evangelistic work is carried 
on for village folk among whom there is an eagerness for some- 
thing better in their lives. An outgrowth of this work is the 
establishment of Christ Nagar, or “‘Christ’s Town,” near 
Hanumakonda. The government gave to the Christian people 
of a certain village, land in the wilderness, to replace an area 
of ground which the government had requisitioned for an air- 
strip. The new ground was covered with jungle which had to 
be cleared, and had to be defended against wild animals, but 
for many of the people this was the first chance they had had 
to possess their own land. The pastor of the group chose to go 
with the people, although he had several opportunities for an 
easier task. Together, pastor and people, dug wells, cleared 
and planted fields, built homes and established ‘“Christ’s 
Town” where the activities of their lives center about the 
simple church they have built. The pastor conducts a school 
for the children. He and his family are looked up to by the 
whole village. Their gardens, furnished with seeds from mis- 
sionary friends, are gay with flowers as well as being well 
stocked with vegetables. In spite of the real poverty—in mate- 
rial things—which most of the individuals in the village expe- 
rience, the joy of Christian living and the eagerness of these 
people to share the Good News with others, impresses visitors 
to the village. An old fashioned school-bell calls the people 
together for church or the children for school, but the alarm 
against wild animals or because of some disaster is sounded 
on an old motorcycle engine cylinder. Rev. F. P. Manley is in 
charge of the evangelistic work of this station and its rural 
area. 
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Jangaon—established 1901 


Missionary personnel—Helen L. Bailey 

. National workers—71 

Types of work—evangelistic, educational 

. Population of field—30,000; American Baptists are responsible 

for 10,000 

5. Churches—6; three are entirely self-supporting; 22 other places 
of worship 

6. Members—2,373 

7. Schools—Preston Institute, and 23 other schools 
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Preston Institute is located at Jangaon, and is the only 
American Baptist training school in India embracing a central 
middle school, a special training class for women village-school 
teachers, a coeducational class of higher standard for training 
teachers, and one year of high school work. One valuable asset 
of the school is the seventy acre mission compound which 
affords an excellent opportunity for students to have practical 
experience in agricultural work.* The Jangaon church is sup- 
porting workers on the field and has assumed responsibility 
for the evangelization of all the villages within a radius of five 
miles from the station. Women of the Jangaon station church 
contribute to the support of work for women on this field and 
contribute to projects of the Women’s Convention, as do the 
Indian women of most of the South India stations. 


Nalgonda—established 1890 


Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Slater (non-resident) 
. National workers—29 
. Type of work—evangelistic 
. Population of field—243,000 
. Churches—13; three are entirely self-supporting; 70 other places 
of worship 
6. Church members—2,562 
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In this field there are over 250 villages in each of which 
Christians are to be found. It is well nigh impossible to visit 
each of them in a single year, especially as the missionary-in- 
charge is resident in Suriapett, roughly 20 miles away. How- 


*A number of new buildings were erected during 1954. 
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ever, a group plan has been used with a pastor as a leader in 
each group. The group visits a number of centers, staying in 
each center for three days. In this manner the groups are able 
to cover the whole field. 


Secunderabad-—established 1875 


. Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. F. P. Manley 

National workers—7 

Type of work—evangelistic 

. Population of field—901,700 

. Churches—4; three are entirely self-supporting; 4 other places 
of worship 

6. Church members—680 
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This is one of three stations for which the Manleys are 
responsible. In this city is a self-supporting church which, 
with the missionaries, cooperates in serving among the out- 
caste immigrant laborers in the city, in Sunday Schools in 
which several different national groups are represented, and in 
evangelistic work in the rural villages. The government main- 
tains a T.B. hospital here. The head nurse in the hospital is a 
Christian. Through the efforts of this male nurse, the Manleys 
have been asked to conduct a weekly Bible Study Worship 
service for Christians, both patients and nurses, in the hos- 
pital. Their routine work takes the Manleys to two other 
stations, Jangaon and Hanumakonda, and their surrounding 
areas for monthly meetings with village pastors. They meet 
with many cases of need. “Naked, starved bodies and deep 
spiritual hunger are on every side. Two groups of young men 
in their twenties, on their own initiative, have asked for 
weekly Bible-study classes.’ These are only a few of the op- 
portunities which two missionaries are asked to meet ade- 
quately. Such situations emphasize the need for missionaries 
to care for these separate fields in South India where there is 
no resident missionary. 
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A group in 
“Christ Nagar” 


Suriapett—established 1900 


1. Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Slater 

2. National workers—49 

3. Types of work—educational, evangelistic 

4. Population of field—280,000 

5. Churches—12; only one is entirely self-supporting; 76 other 
places of worship 

6. Church members—3,516 

7. Schools—1 

8. Medical—1 hospital 


Rev. and Mrs. Albert Slater, with only one year of Telugu 
language study, are the sole missionaries in Suriapett where 
few know any English. Because of shortage of missionaries, 
the Slaters are also responsible for the adjacent area of Nal- 
gonda. In 1954 Missionary: Slater wrote: “Mr. K. V. Jacob, a 
retired school teacher is our language teacher. Although he 
lacks experience in direct teaching methods, his Christian life 
and witness are a constant encouragement to us. He has 
reached retirement age but enjoys robust health and spends 
his spare time as a lay-evangelist and preacher. He walks 
many miles monthly witnessing and preaching in villages 
which would otherwise be without a witness of any kind. The 
little church which was organized under his leadership built 
its own sanctuary without any outside financial help and is a 
glowing example of a thriving, indigenous, Indian Christian 
church.” An Indian woman doctor is in charge of the hospital 
at Suriapett while Dr. Howard makes regular visits from 
Hanumakonda, 85 miles away. A summer school is held for 
mission workers every year. The attendance at day schools is 
irregular for the people are very poor and the children are 
needed to help cultivate the land. Failure of rain too often 
brings near-famine conditions in this area. 


Douglas Kelly, 

President of the 

Telugu Baptist Convention, 
and his family 


THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION 


Bapatla—established 1883 


1. Missionary personnel—no resident missionary 

. National workers—232 

. Types of work—evangelistic, educational 

. Area of field—1,400 square miles 

. Population of field—412,000 

. Churches—10; all entirely self-supporting; 72 other places of 
worship 

7. Church members—12,251 

8. Schools—74 
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Bapatla is on the Madras-Calcutta railway line, roughly 
forty miles northeast of Ongole. The Bapatla Normal School 
trains young men as teachers and provides courses for higher 
and secondary or high school. It has been in operation since 
1890. This normal school is one of the most vital institutions 
in the South India field, for almost without exception its grad- 
uates return to work in village schools and take places of 
leadership in the local Christian group. Often their influence 
and witness goes out beyond the bounds of the Christian 
hamlet, and reaches into non-Christian communities. Mr. N. 
George, a fine Indian Christian, is resident in this station and 
carries heavy responsibilities for the many sides of this work. 
Among the scattered churches in this area, with one of the 
largest Baptist communities, much touring is necessary and 
our present missionary force is too meager to meet the oppor- 
tunities and the demands, both educational and evangelistic. 
One of the early resident missionaries said of the work in this 
station: “The task is great and the burdens at times seem 
unbearably heavy. We desperately need more workers to share 
in this great Kingdom enterprise.” 


Guntur—established 1947 


1. Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. S. T. Fishman 
2. National workers—54 

3. Types of work—evangelistic, educational 

4. Population of field—185,000 
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5. Churches—15; five are entirely self-supporting; 12 other places 
of worship 

6. Church members—4,385 

7. Schools—Andhra Christian College (Union) 


In Guntur is located Andhra Christian College, a union 
project supported by American Lutherans, Anglican Missions 
and American Baptists. Apparently it is the only Christian 
college in India which offers in addition to the regular four- 
year college course, a post-graduate course in education. Rev. 
A. T. Fishman, the representative of American Baptists in this 
college, is head of the Department of Education. His depart- 
ment includes courses in Moral Instruction and Citizenship 
training. He said: “‘I am daily reminded of the great Christian 
opportunities inherent in teacher-training education and am 
thankful to have a part in it.” But Missionary and Mrs. Fish- 
man carry more than just the responsibilities in Andhra Chris- 
tian College, as they also supervise the village churches of this 
area. Of this work he wrote in 1953: ‘This has been one of the 
most rewarding years since I came to the mission field. The 
principal reason is that we have had peace among the factions 
which have for so many years divided the Baptists of Guntur. 
God was in our midst at the Field Association and we fol- 
lowed His leading. Friday of the Association started omi- 
nously, with two parties glaring at each other—Saturday 
morning tension was still with us, but by Saturday evening 
all bickering ceased and there was agreement on major issues. 
On Sunday, after the morning services one man after another 
rose, apologized for past conduct and promised cooperation in 
unity for the future. We all had a feeling of deep peace. The 
climax came during the Christian Home Festival. All fathers 
were asked to come to the platform, present the family-offer- 
ing, and take a twig from the tree standing on the platform as 
a symbol of Christ’s words, ‘I am the vine, Ye are the branches.’ 
They were asked to recite a Bible verse. It came time for the 
man who had been the leader in the past dissensions to come 
forward. He went through the ceremony, turned and faced the 
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audience, and said in ringing tones, ‘Behold how good and 
pleasant it is when brothers dwell in unity.’ This has been 
our keynote for Guntur field for 1953. Our constant prayer is 
that it may continue.” 

Mrs. Fishman has been chairman of the Christian Home 
and Family Life Committee for this whole area. The work of 
this committee is of growing importance. 


Gurzalla—established 1895 


. Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. Charles Scott 

. National workers—40 

. Type of work—evangelistic 

. Population of the field—156,900 

. Churches—13; only one ig entirely self-supporting; 18 other 
places of worship 

6. Church members—3,436 

7. Schools—6 
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The first caste convert, a Reddi, was baptized here by Rev. 
John Dussman who opened the station in 1895. While a great 
revival had taken place among the out-caste groups in 1878, 
Gurzalla was the site of a steady Christian movement among 
the Sudra or caste groups of South India. It reached its peak 
in 1931 when 420 Sudras were baptized. Today there are con- 
verts on the Gurzalla field, representing 32 different castes— 
Yanadis, Eurukalas, Lombardis, Chentzers, Gollas, Baldjas, 
Reddis, Kammas and many others—but all are one in Christ. 
As he returned to Gurzalla after furlough Rev. Charles Scott 
wrote in November 1953: ‘“‘Andrew, our evangelist, told of 
some Golawaru (Shepherds) who have become Christians and 
one of our Bible women told of Sudra women now ready to 
accept Christ—I believe the time for caste Hindus to accept 
Christianity is at hand. As missionaries we are burdened at 
present with the care of two or more stations. The harvest is 
ripe but the laborers are few. We have received some fine new 
missionaries but they are not yet sufficient in number to care 
for the needs.” 
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Madira-—established 1905 


. Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. L. F. Knoll (on furlough) 

. National workers—98 

. Type of work—evangelistic, educational 

. Population of field—566,400 

. Churches—17; none of these are entirely self-supporting; 41 other 
places of worship 

6. Church members—4,908 

7. Schools—31 
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Madira is sixteen miles from the place where once were 
located the famous Golconda diamond mines. Missionary 
Klahsen, writing from this field in 1952, said, “Only one per- 
cent of the population of this land has accepted Christ through 
Protestant denominations and ninety-nine percent still follow 
other gods.” In September 1953, the first Youth Retreat to be 
held in this area took place. Missionary Louis Knoll wrote in 
March 1954, “An evangelistic campaign was conducted in 
eleven centers, over a series of six weeks. An estimated 20,000 
people heard the Gospel... Some 2,500 people gave us their 
names, saying they believed in Jesus Christ and accepted Him 
as Saviour. About 60% of these were Hindus... 300 bought 
New Testaments and 3,000 bought a Gospel portion... We 
are now confronted with the task of trying to follow up on the 
progress of more than 2,500 people. God give us grace and 
wisdom... for in our own human strength and knowledge such 
a task would prove impossible.’’ Some 35 miles from Madira 
is the site of a most effective Christian Center, called, ‘““The 
House of Faith.” It is entirely supported by the Telugu 
Women’s Baptist Convention and is in the midst of the fast 
growing city, Bezwada, recently renamed Vijayawada. 

In 1950, at the 30th meeting of the Telugu Women’s Bap- 
tist Convention the women had saved enough money, over 
and above their program needs, to buy property for the Chris- 
tian Center of their dreams. They purchased one-third of an 
acre of land and paid Rs 2,200 toward the building project. 
Since its inception the Christian Center has been equipped 
and expanded for its service to the needy. Each year, into 
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nearly a thousand homes goes the Prayer Calendar in Telugu, 
to direct the prayers of the women and to further the evan- 
gelistic and the medical work of the center. Writing of the 
“House of Faith’ in 1954, Miss Anne Hansen said: ‘“‘Each 
month a missionary is asked to go to encourage the Bible 
women and to discuss work with them. They follow a syllabus 
of work in order to bring continuity and growth to their 
efforts. The women now hold meetings in seven different vil- 
lages in and about the city, besides carrying on a small dis- 
pensary at the Center.” 


Narasaravupet-—established 1883 


1. Missionary personnel— 
Rev. and Mrs. R. G. Dexter 
Lena A. Keans 

. National workers—120 

. Types of work—evangelistic, educational 

. Population of field—227,000 

. Churches—30; all of which are self-supporting; 25 other places 
of worship 

6. Church members—7,313 

7. Schools—28, including Samuel Hird Memorial High School 
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Narasaravupet is located on the railroad about sixty-three 
miles northwest of Ongole. It has a boarding school for boys 
and girls, and in the area are 30 organized churches among 
which fourteen Indian pastors and the missionary-in-charge 
divide their time. Four times a year pastors, teachers and Bible 
women gather from the villages for a time of spiritual inspira- 
tion and fellowship with the missionary group. During Sep- 
tember 1953 the first Youth Retreat for this area was held, 
and in October of the same year the Fifth Annual Youth 
Retreat for the American Baptist Telugu Mission took place. 
“Some 60 accepted Christ as their Saviour and a few offered 
themselves for full time Christian service,” reported Mission- 
ary Gideon Dexter. In 1950 the missionary-in-charge of 
women’s work wrote: “The Bible women decided to put one 
rupee of their tithe into a common bank and then at the end 
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of the year use that money for some special purpose .They 
have just finished their second year of such tithes and would 
not give it up for anything. This year they were able to con- 
tribute to ten different projects.’’ Miss Lena A. Keans wrote 
of a well-known caste Christian who told her, “I went to a 
Christian school and it was there that I learned about what 
the Bible says. One day the missionary in charge challenged 
me to accept Christ. Now I have been a Christian for 17 
years.” Christian schools are evangelistic agencies. 


Sattenapalle—established 1894 


. Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. R. E. Dexter (non-resident) 

. National workers—37 

. Types of work—educational, evangelistic 

. Population of field—90,000 

. Churches—9; all are entirely self-supporting; 57 other places of 
worship 

6. Church members—3,125 

7. Schools—11 
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During 1953 this station and field was in charge of four 
different missionaries. When Rev. and Mrs. J. Klahsen went 
on furlough the field was temporarily turned over to Rev. 
Louis Knoll until the arrival of Miss Anne J. Hansen. Miss 
Hansen was transferred to Cumbum in October 1953 and at 
that time Rev. and Mrs. R. G. Dexter took responsibility for 
the field. This situation points up the shortness of missionary 
staff in the South India field and makes one appreciate the 
appeal of missionaries on the field for new recruits. Mr. Dexter 
wrote of an experience he and Mrs. Dexter had when they 
were invited to attend the Hindu funeral of the man who had 
been their Hindi language teacher. “I have never been so 
touched by the despair of heathenism as I was that morning. 
For over one hour his wife sat weeping and the twelve-year- 
old son went through many rites, finally leading the procession 
to the burial ground. It is utterly impossible to describe the 
darkness and hopelessness of that scene.” 
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Harvesting grain, 
Cumbum 


Vinukonda-—established 1883 


1. Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Hodges 
(non-resident) 

. National workers—55 

. Types of work—evangelistic, educational 

. Area of field—760 square miles 

. Population of field—104,500; Baptists are responsible for 83,600 
of the total 

6. Churches—22; all entirely self-supporting; 11 other places of 
worship 

7. Church members—6,446 

8. Schools—29 
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Vinukonda is about sixty-five miles northwest of Ongole 
and on a main railway line. The most recent development in 
the work among the Sudras or caste people, has taken place 
in this section. The people are eager for the Gospel. This is 
particularly true among the Kamma caste—the highest of the 
Sudras. Again, because of shortness of missionary staff, Rev. 
and Mrs. W. R. Hodges who reside in Cumbum, about 50 miles 
away, are responsible for Vinukonda. Of this work Mr. Hodges 
wrote: “We live in the part of India known as the famine area. 
If the two annual rainy seasons fail, this is one of the first 
areas to lose its crops. This parish contains 760 square miles 
with an average population of 200 per square mile. Our parish- 
ioners live in 174 villages. Ministering to the villages, manag- 
ing the school and boarding-home and trying to learn Telugu 
gives us plenty to do.” 
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Allur—established 1873 


Missionary personnel—Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Davis (non-resident) 
. National workers—37 
. Types of work—evangelistic, educational 
. Population of field—171,858; Baptists are responsible for 170,000 
Churches—23; of this number 14 are entirely self-supporting; 12 
other places of worship 
6. Church members—1,895 

Allur is one of the oldest stations in the mission, having 
been opened seven years after Ongole. The work has been 
difficult and progress slow, with no mass movements. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis, with their Indian colleagues, have the supervision 
of 15 village schools, 23. organized churches, and 11 other 
places of worship. This entails constant touring of the villages. 
Many of the village churches and schools are self-supporting. 
Church schools for Bible study, prayer, and deepening of the 
spiritual life are the chief emphasis. Allur is only one of four 
stations for which Mr. and Mrs. Davis are responsible. To the 
difficulty of the task is added the fact that the work must be 
done from Kavali, where the Davises live. This heavy respon- 
sibility carried by Mr. and Mrs. Davis gives particular point 
to the plea for more missionaries for India. 
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Atmakur—established 1893 


1. Missionary personnel—Rev. E. B. Davis (non-resident) 

2. National workers—11 

3. Types of work—evangelistic, educational 

4. Population of field—84,317; American Baptists are responsible 
for 84,000 

5. Churches—3 are entirely self-supporting; 9 other places of 
worship 

6. Church members—437 


Mr. and Mrs. Davis are resident in Kavali about 48 miles 
away, but they carry the responsibility for Atmakur as well 
as two other stations. Atmakur has only one ordained preacher 
besides the missionary-in-charge. When one considers the lack 
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of missionary and national staff which makes it well nigh im- 
possible to instruct and nurture new Christians, one cannot be 
surprised by the internal strife and lack of true comprehension 
of the Christian faith, which often hampers the growth of 
churches, not only in Atmakur but in other stations as well. 


Kavali-U dayagiri—Kavali established 1892 
—Udayagiri established in 1895 


1. Missionary personnel— 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Adams 
Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Davis 
Ruth V. Thurmond 
Marjanet A. Worrell 
. National workers—128 
. Types of work—evangelistic, educational 
. Population of field—255,038; Baptists are responsible for 252,000 
. Churches—21; eleven are entirely self-supporting; 32 other places 
of worship 
6. Church members—6,618 
7. Schools—Kavali Middle School and 4 others 
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Near Kavali is located an industrial settlement for criminal 
tribes. For many years, the government of India met the 
expenses while the management of the settlement was in the 
hands of American Baptists. In the fifties, the government 
took over the management also, but Christian work has con- 
tinued among these needy people. The children of these crim- 
inal tribes attend a station boarding-school where boys and 
girls receive excellent training in crafts, which can be used to 
earn an honest living, so helping them to leave the criminal 
professions of their forebears. The Middle School is the major 
task of Jean Worrell while Ruth Thurmond is on furlough. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis, who are resident in Kavali, are chiefly 
responsible for the supervision of the churches and rural evan- 
gelism, but they are also responsible for Allur and Atmakur 
where there is no resident missionary. 

Besides the twenty-one organized churches there are forty- 
five places of worship, and forty-six Sunday Schools. During 
1953 forty-nine Daily Vacation Bible Schools were conducted. 
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Udayagiri is forty-eight miles west of Kavali, the nearest rail- 
way station, and it is in Kavali that the missionary-in-charge 
resides. Mr. Davis is also responsible for Allur and Atmakur. 
In 1949, under the ministration of Mr. Joshua as Field Min- 
ister there were 314 added to the church in this area. This is 
the greatest ingathering for one year that this field has ever 
known. Such ingatherings and such widespread responsibilities 
call for more missionary workers. In 1950 Miss Grace Bullard 
who worked in this field wrote: ‘“‘No phase of the work is more 
promising than the work with children. In the summer we were 
able to have about 27 Vacation Bible Schools. Many non-Chris- 
tian children attended. To know these children are learning to 
love Jesus, the children’s friend, is surely an inspiration.” 


Madras-—established 1878 


. Missionary personne]—Olive E. Jones, Mission Treasurer 
. National workers—22 

Types of work—evangelistic, educational, administrative 

. Population of field—253,000 

. Churches—6; five are entirely self-supporting 

Church members—2,160 

. Schools—Madras Woman’s Christian College (Union) 

St. Christopher’s Training College (Union) 
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Madras is one of the most important cities of South India 
and one of the chief ports of the Bay of Bengal. It is impossible 
to estimate the importance of the opportunities that present 
themselves in this large educational center. Madras Christian 
College, located at Tambaram, is a union project in which 
American Baptists formerly had a share. Baptists continue to 
have a part in the Madras Woman’s Christian College and 
St. Christopher’s Training College, both of which are union 
institutions. Madras is the headquarters of the American 
Telugu Mission, although the field Secretary, Rev. Edwin 
Erickson, lives in Nellore. There are three Telugu Baptist 
churches, each with an Indian pastor, doing active work 
among the Telugu groups in the city. The Mission Treasurer, 
Miss Olive F. Jones, keeps in touch with the churches and the 
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educational work of this large city, doing much to encourage 
and to assist, through her own activities, the pastors and the 
educational staff of various institutions. 


Nellore—established 1840 


1. Missionary personnel— 
Rev. Edwin Erickson, Mission Secretary 
Mrs. Edwin Erickson 
Helen M. Benjamin, R.N. 
Laura E. Johnson 
Dorothy E. Wiley 
Clara G. Leach, M.D. (just retired) 
Marion S. Morse, M.D. 
. National workers—107 
. Types of work—educational, medical, evangelistic 
. Population of field—175,000 
Churches—12; three are entirely self-supporting; 26 other places 
of worship 
6. Church members—2,016 
7. Schools—9, including: 
Coles-Ackerman Memorial High School for Boys 
Emilie S. Coles Memorial Training School Girls’ High 
School 
8. Hospital—Hospital for women and children 
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Nellore is historically important as the first permanent mis- 
sion station of American Baptists in South India. It was the 
“Lone Star” of which Dr. S. F. Smith wrote in his poem 
“Shine on Lone Star.” The name “Lone Star’ was given to 
Nellore because for so many seemingly unproductive years, 
Nellore was the only station of the whole South India field 
and was marked by a lone star on the map. The city has a 
population of 40,000 and is today one of the strong stations 
where educational, evangelistic and medical work are main- 
tained. Mr. Erickson, who is associated with Mr. K. Kajar- 
atnam, headmaster of the Coles-Ackerman Memorial High 
School, is also field secretary for South India. In 1954 he 
wrote: “The Communists are busy night and day preaching 
their ‘gospels.’ The Christian church should at least be able to 
match the Communist enthusiasm for getting the message to 
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the people. For the past four years our mission has been 
stressing the approach through the printed page. Newspaper 
evangelism campaigns, correspondence courses, and this year 
leaflet-evangelism campaigns, are evidences of this trend.” 

Of the medical work Dr. Marion S. Morse wrote: “Dr. 
Clara Leach, who formerly served in China, joined our staff in 
1950. She has opened a new branch of work for us and has 
now developed a busy department in opthalmology. Miss Ethel 
Tharay, the Telugu nurse, after a course in Vellore and a year 
in the U.S.A. is promoting, with enthusiasm, public health edu- 
cation, a pre-natal clinic in which she counsels with mothers 
as to their diet and their hygiene, and a children’s clinic... 
We know the greatest need of all is spiritual food and spiritual 
healing. We see the need and pray the Lord of the harvest that 
there may be results. Many who have been patients, return to 
their home with a love for Christ, although they do not all 
take the step of public confession.” 

Miss Dorothy R. Wiley wrote concerning the educational 
program: ‘The staffs of the two schools for girls total thirty- 
five, most of whom are Christians. It is still necessary for us 
to employ Hindu teachers in some subjects as there are not 


enough Christian teachers in India. The country is waking up 
to the need for universal education and more teachers are in 
demand. It’s a great challenge to Christian Teacher-Training 
schools. We have an opportunity such as we have never had 
before.” 

On February 27, 1954, the Nellore Girls’ High School cele- 
brated its golden anniversary. In 1904 Miss Frances Tencate, 
a single teacher, started the school with three students. In 
1954 Miss Alice R. Veeraswamy, the headmistress, in a recital 
of the school’s history, announced that among those who have 
gone out from the school 189 have become trained secondary 
teachers, 100 are college graduates and most of them are 
teachers, 35 are doctors, 50 are nurses, 3 are laboratory tech- 
nicians, 1 is a lawyer and 6 are welfare officers. At the same 
anniversary old students and friends presented to the school 
a purse of over Rs 5,000 to be applied towards a dormitory. 


Ramapatnam-—established 1869 


1. Missionary personnel— 
Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Blanchard 
Florence E. Rowland 
Jennie L. Reilly, R.N. 
. National workers—56 
. Types of work—education, evangelistic, medical 
. Population of field—38,500 
. Churches—5; one is entirely self-supporting; 7 other places of 
worship 
6. Church members—1,044 
7. Schools—4, including Ramapatnam Theological Seminary 
8. Medical—Ramapatnam Nursing Home for Women and children; 
and 5 dispensaries 
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In Ramapatnam is located Ramapatnam Theological Semi- 
nary, which is under the direction of Rev. Maurice Blanchard. 
It celebrated its 80th Anniversary in 1954. The main object is 
the development and training of an indigenous Christian min- 
istry. Special courses are also given for wives of students, which 
will fit them to reach the children and mothers in the villages. 
The students conduct evangelistic campaigns in the nearby 
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villages and engage in projects of rural reconstruction. Of this 
work Mr. Blanchard wrote in 1954: “God has sent us fifty 
new students this year, and the majority have well above 
minimum requirements. The students come from nineteen of 
our twenty-five fields. The Board of Trustees has sanctioned 
our starting a four-year Graduate of Theology (G. Th.) course 
this year. The Religious Education Course for Women of the 
sixth standard also has an increased enrolment. ... Although 
the weather hovered between 110 and 113 degrees, the enrol- 
ment of our annual summer school reached 384 this past June. 
... Mr. Ramanjulu and Mr. Benjamin continue the literary 
work of the Seminary, including Bible translation, Bible Com- 
mentary and material for the Religious Book Club, and news- 
paper correspondence courses.” 

Concerning the medical work Miss Jennie L. Reilly wrote: 
“A few weeks ago we had a young woman carried in to us on 
a native bed. A large group of relatives and village friends 
accompanied her. The patient was unconscious, but after I 
had examined her I knew she had passed beyond the place 
where medical science could help her. So I stood and tried to 
tell the weeping relatives that she could not live very long. 
The native village midwife had done her worst. Just beyond 
the group of relatives and friends I noticed a tall, dignified 
man standing and he did not seem to belong to the inner group. 
He apparently had been watching me, and as I turned to go 
inside he came forward, bowed, and said in Telugu. ‘““Ammah, 
if you will lay your hands upon this ill woman and pray to 
your God, believing, He could heal her and make her again 
live.’ I was a bit startled, because I knew they were all high- 
caste Hindus and to have him speak to me at all was unusual. 
I immediately asked him where he had learned of Christ and 
he said, ‘For some time your Bible women have come to our 
village to teach our womenfolk and I have sat many times 
in the outer courtyard and listened to their teaching of the 
Divine Teacher, Jesus, and how he cured sick people.’ What 
a challenge the words of this stranger were!”’ 
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Miss Olive Jones tells a 
Gospel story—Madras 


In August, 1954, Miss Florence Rowland wrote concerning 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools and Christian Witness Centers: 
“In a period of six weeks, we held seventeen schools with an 
average attendance of 96 children per school. The Christian- 
Witnessing Centers in Tettu, Ulavapadu, Gudlur and Rama- 
patnam, were really the centers for these schools. There were 
three or four schools held within a radius of four miles from 
each of these Centers. The girls in the Centers formed the 
nucleus of workers, though we had a great host of volunteers. 
In addition to the Bible women... of whom there were nine 
... the workers were some five lay-women, three nurses, nine- 
teen high school girls, three training school girls, two college 
students, eleven trained teachers and three college graduates, 
who are also teacher-trained. Some of these workers taught in 
as many as five schools...and that means much effort and 
expended strength. The workers not only must contend with 
the hottest season of hot India, but they must be in a strange 
village, without even the few comforts that they could have 
at home. It means they are with the public twenty-four hours 
of each day. They have makeshift fireplaces, to cook their food. 
India gets up early but it also can go to sleep anytime during 
the day. So our workers were up early and had to stay up 
all day, until late at night to meet all times of convenience for 
all ages. Adults always come around to see what can be so 
interesting to their children. Then in the evening there is 
always the meeting for the adults.” 
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Cumbum-—established 1882 


1. Missionary personnel— 
Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Hodges 
Anne Hansen 

. National workers—40 

Types of work—evangelistic, rural education 

. Area of field—7,200 square miles 

Population of field—124,600 

. Churches—11; all entirely self-supporting; 39 other places of 
worship 

7. Church members—4,084 

8. Schools—1 higher elementary school; 1 full elementary school; 

Training school for teacher-pupil; three school hostels. 
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In this area there are 327 village schools, 3 station schools 
with school hostels and a number of rural churches, all of 
which come under the supervision of the missionaries in 
charge. The rural community training school in this field is 
meeting an urgent need in preparing more trained village 
teachers. Most of these teachers must fill the post of teacher- 
preacher in the villages where they take up their posts. Mis- 
sionary John Martin says of this work: “In 1950 we had 833 
baptisms and we are convinced this will prove a great inspira- 
tion to the work of this whole area. Our prayer is that God 
will raise up adequate leaders to nurture these new babes in 
Christ.”” During 1953 Rev. W. R. Hodges reported: “During 
the past year this field has averaged one new person won to 


Pounding grain, Cumbum 


Christ for each 19 members already in the church... an aver- 
age somewhat better than that of the American Baptist Con- 
vention’s last figures, so we thank God and take courage.” In 
Oct. 1954 Miss Anne Hansen wrote: “Our work is in the vil- 
lages, especially among women and children. My area of work 
lies in a number of valleys, between the tails of a range of 
mountains, off the main roads. The main roads are not much 
more than clay roads, but the ox tracks leading from them to 
the various villages are obstacles in themselves, for it seems 
as if all the loose stones and small rocks from the mountains 
have settled just in the parts of the valleys where the roads 
are built.” 


Kurnool—established 1875 


1. Missionary personnel— 
Rev. and Mrs. F. G. Christenson (on furlough) 
Rev. and Mrs. T. G. Gipson 

. National workers—124 

. Types of work—educational, evangelistic 

. Area of field—three times the size of Rhode Island 

. Population of field—578,000; Baptists are responsible for 560,000 
of these 

6. Churches—18; only one is entirely self-supporting; 129 other 

places of worship 
7. Church members—10,088 
8. Schools—70, including: 
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Coles Memorial High School 

Coles Vocational School 

Emilie Coles Memorial Girls 
School and Kindergarten 

Church School for Boys 

Caste Girls School 

School Hostel 


Kurnool town, on the southern border of Hyderabad State, 
has a population of about 62,000 of whom nearly half are 
Mohammedans. It is the capital of the new Andhra State, 
inaugurated October 1, 1953. It is one of the most strategic 
educational centers in which American Baptists are located. 
Three of the schools, and the Coles Centennial Memorial 
Building in which the Kurnool Town church worships, are 
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the gift of Dr. J. Ackerman Coles of New Jersey and bear elo- 
quent testimony to his deep devotion to the cause of Christ 
across the seas. The Kurnool Town church is self-supporting 
and contributes generously to the evangelistic work on the 
field. With its towering steeple, it dominates the skyline and 
is ideally situated on the busiest traffic road in town. Its way- 


A Christian Village, near Kurnool 


side pulpit, with its display of open Bibles in Telugu, Urdu, 
Hindi and English attracts readers, some of whom are led to 
buy copies of the scriptures. Over and above the 18 organized 
churches there are 72 other places of worship in this field and 
41 Sunday Schools. 
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Markapur-—established 1895 


1. Missionary personnel— 
Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Hodges (non-resident) 
Anne J. Hansen (non-resident) 


. National workers—109 
. Types of work—evangelistic, educational 
. Population of field—107,000 


. Churches—22; all are entirely self-supporting; 47 other places of 
worship 


6. Church members—18,810 
7. Schools—44 
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Markapur, originally part of the Cumbum field, is about 
three miles from the railway station of the Markapur Road. 
The station school, under the direction of the Markapur Telugu 
Association, receives students from the village schools through- 
out the field and prepares them for further education. Neither 
Anne J. Hansen, who is in charge of women’s work, nor Rev. 
W. R. Hodges who is responsible for the general work of the 
station through the Telugu Association, are resident in this 
station. They must carry on their supervision from Cumbum, 
some 25 miles distant from Markapur. Besides the organized 
churches there are 47 other places of worship. 


Preaching, Markapur 


Vellore Christian Medical College and Hospital 
(Union) 


Established: Hospital—1902, Medical College—1918, School 
of Nursing—1909 
Foreign staff: doctors—34, nurses—17 


1. American Baptist missionary personnel— 
L. R. Allen, M.D. 
Mrs. L. R. Allen 
J. S. Carman, M.D. 
Mrs. J. S. Carman 
Carol M. Jameson, M.D. 
. National workers—114 doctors, 120 staff nurses 
. Types of work—educational, evangelistic, medical 
. Population of City—140,000 
. Schools—Vellore School of Nursing and post-graduate training 
for men and women; Christian Medical College for Men 
and Women. 
6. Hospitals—Vellore Hospital for Men and Women 
Rural Dispensaries 
Leprosarium 
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Vellore is the site of the Vellore Christian Medical Center, 
consisting of a hospital, a school of nursing, and a medical 
college. This venture is a union project, and since 1945 it has 
had the support of forty mission boards on three continents. 
Dr. Ida S. Scudder, the founder of the hospital, still gives of 
herself to this work. Now in retirement, she lives in Vellore 
and her frequent visits to the patients never fail to bring 
inspiration. American Baptists are one of the 40 supporting 
mission and church groups and may well take pride in the 
outstanding service given to this institution over many years 
by Dr. Carol E. Jameson, head of the Department of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, and Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Carman. Dr. 
Carman is now the Director of the Medical College as well 
as a teacher in surgery. In 1954 Dr. and Mrs. Leroy R. Allen, 
also American Baptists, joined the Vellore staff. Dr. Allen 
is head of the Department of Preventive and Social Medicine 
and will have almost unlimited scope for his gifts in this 
particularly needy field of service. The training of doctors, 
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nurses and public health workers is one of the greatest needs 
of India today. The contrast between India, where there is 
one doctor for every 7,000 people and the U.S.A. where every 
700 people may claim a doctor, and between India’s supply 
of one nurse to every 48,000 people as against the figure of 
one nurse to every 500 people in the U.S.A. will give some 
concept of the tremendous importance of the medical work in 
Vellore. Hand in hand with every branch of the medical and 
educational work at Vellore, goes that of evangelism. The 
teachers, the doctors and the nurses give their services in the 
name of Christ and in His spirit. 


LIST OF SOUTH INDIA MISSIONARIES 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Adams Carol E. Jameson, M.D. 

Dr. and Mrs. L. R. Allen Rev. and Mrs. William L. Joiner 
Harriet Harrington, R.N. Olive E. Jones 

Helen M. Benjamin, R.N. Lena A. Keans 

Rev. and Mrs. W. M. Blanchard Rev. and Mrs. L. F. Knoll 
Marion O. Boehr, M.D. Elsie M. Larson, R.N. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. G. Boggs Clara C. Leach, M.D. 

Dr. and Mrs. William E. Braisted Rev. and Mrs. F. P. Manley 
Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Carman Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Martin 
Rev. and Mrs. F. G. Christenson Marion S. Morse, M.D. 
Marion I. Criswell, M.D. Rev. and Mrs. M. T. Ray 
Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Davis Jeannie L. Reilly, R.N. 
Rev. and Mrs. R. G. Dexter Sadie E. Robbins, R.N. 

Dr. and Mrs. N. R. Eaton Florence E. Rowland 

Rev. and Mrs. Edwin Erickson Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Scott 
Rev. and Mrs. A. T. Fishman Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Slater 
Rev. and Mrs. T. G. Gipson Ruth V. Thurmond 

Anne J. Hansen Dorothy E. Wiley 

Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Hodges Marjanet A. Worrell 


Dr. and Mrs. L. M. Howard 
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A PRAYER FOR MISSIONARIES 


“O Christ, forget not them who stand 
Thy vanguard in the distant land. 
In flood and flame, in dark, in dread, 
Sustain, we pray, each lifted head. 
Thine is the work they strive to do, 
Their foes so many, they so few 
Be with Thine own, Thy loved, who stand 
Christ's vanguard, in the storm-swept land.” 
—MARGARET E.. SANGSTER 


South India Annual Mission Conference, 1955 
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